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HOME & SCHOOL TRAINING HARMONIZED.* 

By Major B. R. Ward, R.E. 

Since Plato wrote his Republic -.a book which deals far more 
with educational than with political problems— I suppose 
that no more eloquent treatise on education has ever been 
written than the Emile of Jean- Jacques Rousseau. An 
eccentric man of genius, an apostle of paradox, half a lunatic 
if you will, Rousseau succeeded by his vivid imagination and 
glowing eloquence in dominating the mind of his epoch • and 
perhaps more than any other man was responsible for the 
destruction of the artificial society of the eighteenth century 
In politics, his C only at Social — though based on a pure 
illusion— abolished the monarchy, and was hailed as the 
harbinger of a new era, inaugurated later on as Year One of 
the Republic. His treatise on education, entitled Emile in 
the same manner opened the eyes of the frivolous society 

ViT ° f ^ ,mC T iegWie ; t0 SUch an extent that neglect of 
n dien by mothers was looked upon not only as wrong, but 
became even unfashionable. S 

nineteTn/b ^ f ? m ° US tniatise . ° n educatio “ was written, the 
of educational ^ ^ t0 ltS scientific instinct, has made 

professorships' T p^daTogv-^k' 6 ' C ° Ue S eS and 

centurv Have ^ unknown in pre-nineteenth 

stats y „, x; ti u „f 1 e p'r indi , cate the °*** sd “ ti& 

the scientific idea in reVr^ 1 16 furthest llmit reached by 
formation of associat - , a 1011 to education has been the 

^r the ^TZl ££ ^ a " d “ England 

there is not an ample field f f Y ‘ \ d ° n0t mean to sa ^ that 
societies, although the d g °° d Work to be done b Y sucb 
unsympathetic attitude ai ? ger . of treatln g this subject in an 

d !_ _. nimd is efficiently obvious. I 
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wish at this point merely to indicate the widely different 
attitudes adopted towards education at the close of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries respectively. 

Rousseau— sentimental, imaginative— with his appeal to 
mothers, and the Child Study Association with its appeal to 
the scientific instincts of professional teachers, represent two 
widely different attitudes of mind. One appeals primarily 
to the parent, the other to the teacher. Whatever may be 
the soundness or the unsoundness of the views put forward 
in Emile, there is no doubt at all of the soundness of Rousseau’s 
instinct in making his appeal primarily to the parent. The 
importance of the parent, and especially of the mother, in 
the training of children is so obvious that an insistence on it 
would be foolish and unnecessary were it not for the fact that 
the nineteenth century by its organisation of schools, its 
inauguration of free education, and its self-congratulatory 
attitude of mind on the question of education generally to 
which it has devoted so much thought, has come at last to 



look upon education as first and foremost the business of a 
State Department, with all the machinery provided by a 
minister of education and a body of professional teachers. 

Little by little the parent has dropped out of sight, and the 
teacher occupies the foreground of the picture. This state 
of things, it is needless to say, is good neither for the parent 
nor for the teacher. United, their strength would be irresistible. 
The loss of power due to disunion is simply incalculable. 
Of late years, parents have largely lost their sense of 
responsibility in educational matters, and have been content 
to shift the whole burden of responsibility on to the shoulders 
of the teacher. 

It was in order to bring back this sense of responsibility 
that the Parents’ National Educational Union was formed. 
It aims at doing now what Rousseau did in the eighteenth 
century, awakening parents to a sense of their responsibilities. 
If knowledge is to be imparted by the teacher, character- 
training must be largely the work of the parent ; and he would 
be a bold man indeed who should affirm that character is of 
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sentences, which appear every month on the cover of the 
Parents' Review, the interesting and inspiring periodical 0 f 

the Union : — 

“The Parents’ National Educational Union has arisen in response to a 
demand from thoughtful parents. It has grown out of their desire to study 
the laws which govern habit and the principles upon which to select ideas 
that inspire and educate ; their desire to know how to deal with hereditary 
tendencies and how to give intelligent supervision and guidance to the develop, 
ment of their children’s whole nature, physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 

“The rapid accumulation during late years of data bearing upon the 
interaction of body, mind and moral sense, has made it needful to reconsider 
many old-established ideas about Education. Parents and teachers are now 
aware that they must to some extent neutralize each other’s work and weaken 
its results, unless they take counsel together. 

“The Union aims at giving opportunities for the study of educational 
problems, and a meeting ground for intercourse between parents, teachers 
and all who are interested in Education. Special stress is laid on the use of 
the word Education, in its widest sense, not as meaning instruction only but 
the development of the whole nature, on the underlying principle that 
‘ Character is everything.’ The two functions of Education (as it is under- 
stood by the Union), are the presentation of ideas and the formation of habits. 
These two, it will be seen, are the chief means at our disposal for the 
modification of character. 


"The Objects are .—(a) To assist parents of all classes to understand the 
best principles and methods of Education in all its aspects, and especially 
in those which concern the formation of habits and character. (6) To 

ZTfW K ter f PUbUC ° pini ° n ° n the sub J ect of the training of children, and 
exDerienre fh ' t0 coPect and ma ke known the best information and 

coonTratL J ^ W T ° aff ° rd to P^ents opportunities for 

3be mofimhl P 7 SU n at r’ S ° that the wisdom and experience of each 
sympathy of numi° & ^ stimulate their enthusiasm, through the 

,0ee,h ' r ' '*> T ° -cure greater unify and 

y oi Hducation, by harmonizing home and school training.” 

auite nnp S0 ^ leon ^ ma y sa y> “ those ideas are no doubt 
to ourTr P ? le ; bUt iS . lt necessaf y to add one more 
them? 4nH uca t 10na l associations in order to emphasize 

we do ioin thk^ Wbat P ros P ect of success —supposing 

many educational ^ P ° mt tlle addd i on of one more to our 

has so far been • \ 1S m P osses sion of territory which 
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associations of teachers * ti °i her educatlon al societies are 
Teachers will surely be tl If ^ is large and unoccupied. 

y be the first to welcome the opportunity 
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of co-operating with parents, and so assist in forming a better 
public opinion on the subject of education generally 
T he following remarks of Dr. Burge, Headmaster of 
Winchester College, spoken at the P.N.E.U. Conference in 
London, in May last, show how keenly he as a schoolmaster 
feels the necessity for co-operation between parents and 
teachers : “ As I have found and have always been convinced 
that m teaching a pupil it is more than half the battle to know 
his home, its atmosphere, associations, interests and aims, so 
not less but more desperate is it to expect to avoid blunders 
and misunderstandings and the use of wrong means and 
expedients in the attempt to influence or control boys if nothing 
is known of their parents, or if communication is not kept 
alive and close between parents and masters. This seems to 
be so obvious and commonplace that I hesitate to put it on 
paper. But I write it not as a vague platitude but as the 
statement of a broad principle upon which we are to act. 
Parents and masters, home and school, have after all only one 
and the same object— the education of children, the develop- 
ment of their faculties in the best way, so that each child’s 
life as it develops may be most worth living. It is therefore 
our plain business to understand each other, to look one another 
in the face, to try to understand one another’s methods, 
aims, problems, solutions, difficulties, trials, shortcomings, 

mistakes, differences, and, better than all, similarities 

I am thankful to say that by personal interviews, constant 
correspondence, talks and discussions, mutual interchange of 
hospitalities on easy and natural terms, a great deal is being 
done in a definite and practical way to bring about this 
co-operation, and to encourage the idea that we all of us share 
between us a great responsibility — the care of young lives 
and very impressionable characters. But I should like to 
see some further advance, w r ere it possible, on definite lines. 

I should like to see not more but less of headmasters’ 
conferences, and more of conference between parents and 
masters ; and not only so, I believe that we should do 
much to solve difficulties, and to dissipate the unreality of 
so-called popular outcry, if we masters could arrange to 
meet the parents of our own boys in conference from time 
to time.” 

irm .. ... . . ]«' 3 
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j n t he same connection may be quoted the following remarks 
of Mr. J. Liberty Tadd in his New Methods in Education 
published in New York in 1899 : All educators realise that 

one of the great obstacles to better results in elementary 
schools is the fact that parents so often utterly fail to make 
any reasonable effort to teach their own children. It is 
left to the schools, and the child’s home environment is often 
such as to counteract much of the best effort on the part of 
school teachers. This joint responsibility of the parent and 
of the teacher will become more and more recognised by 
people generally, just as it is already recognised by experts 
in elementary education.” 

As regards the second objection— doubtful prospect of 
success— I can only say that the Union began in a small way, 
and has now extended to the farthest ends of the earth ; that 
the Parents’ Review , published monthly, is now in its sixteenth 
year, and that the quality of the articles and speeches printed 
in it shows that the principles of the Union appeal to men of 
light and leading. The Union has every indication of vitality ; 
the work that it has put its hand to is a highly important 
one ; and lastly, the field is practically untouched by any 
other association. 

It may, however, possibly still be thought that local 
educational conditions are so different from conditions in 
England, that a Branch of the P.N.E.U. could not be started 
lr ! * 1S C0l * ntr y with advantage. For instance, in the treatment 
ie re lgious question, a large number of schools in this 

i P ar6 i 1 r ^ 10SC * n the United States, conducted on 
case a c+ meS • condition does not exist in the 

this affect tv atl>a ided schools in England. How would 
to it wo m t W °« rklng ° f the P-N.E.U ? As a matter of 

works with the fa* T °T SmaUeS ‘ de8ree ' TheP ' NEU ' 
freedom in reT ■ ^ cS hs unit, and consequently great 
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the last P N F TT x 

formerly Professor’ „f Professor Earl Barnes, 

Universitv at San 17 • e< ^ a &°gy at the Stanford-Leland 
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obedience as the basis of training nnrl in 1 • 

wtth the sensibilities, it seetnsTo' ™ that the 1 NE^ fa 
doing work of incalculable value, and I wish its influence in 
these particulars might extend to my own land ” 

He had Previously alluded to the religious aspect of the 
question m the following words : “ The Union emphasises 
rel,gi,.us education even to the point of insisting f hat “ 
branches shall base their work in religious confederations. 
Undoubted y children have a natural worshipping instinct 
and even from an agnostic and scientific view, they need 
religious training. Working through families as you do it 
is possible to keep great freedom in this teaching. i„ ’ our 
American schools purely secular teaching is our only possibility 
and our children are certainly lacking in reverence.” 

As regards the emphasis laid on the home, Professor Earl 
Barnes said : “I am impressed with the great emphasis 

wdiich the P.N.E.U. places on the family as the centre of 
educational activity. In America all the emphasis is placed 
on the individual child. 

“ A superficial observer might think that with us the emphasis 
is placed on the State and its needs ; but a longer acquaintance 
with us would show that this is not the case. In all general 
discussions, in all public appeals it is not the need of the State 
that appears ; it is the need of the child. In fact, I hear 
much more talk in English Board School circles about the 
need of national education than I do in America. With us, 
this emphasis on the individual has developed naturally from 
our theories of life, drawn so largely from Rousseau through 
Jefferson, and from the extreme forms of political and religious 
dissent brought from all parts of Europe by the twenty-five 
millions of refugees and immigrants who have come to live 
with us since 1840. 

“ This extreme individualism, this insistence on the rights 
of each soul born into the world, has brought us mingled good 
and evil. It has enabled us to absorb over half a million 
European refugees annually, but it has led us into many 
extravagancies both of belief and practice. It keeps life too 
uncertain, and hence too intense. Anyone may hope to do 
anything ; and so the mad rush of life never ceases. It is 
also this individualist point of view which makes our 
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educational theories so shifting and uncertain New views 
up daily, flourish, decay, and arc succeeded by other 
newer varieties. This is because they are based on the 
theoretical rights of the individual, and no one knows what 
those rights are. 

“The position of the P.N.E.U. m this particular seems to 
me unassailable. The home is the oldest unit in human 
history. Out of it communities are made and States are 
formed. From it the individual goes forth with safety only 
when he, or she, becomes a member of some other family. 
It is in the home alone that we can find that atmosphere of 
love which is as essential to the well-being of a child as food 
or shelter. The home should be a microcosm, you say, where 
the child should become intimately acquainted with the 
personal, social and political relations of life. 

“ In America there is always a tendency to turn to the 
school if we wish to stimulate or in any way modify prevailing 
modes of thinking and feeling. We expect the schools to 
make the nation temperate ; to develop civic feeling ; to 
reform politics ; to secure reverence without religion. In 
public appeals from the rostrum or the press we seldom turn 
to the parents, but always to the teachers. Possibly the 
conditions of a new world and a vast alien population has 
made this necessary ; but in the long run the parents, and 
not the teachers, will determine the character of a civilisation. 
it • n em P^ as ^ n g the place of the home in education, this 

humanity ”° m§ & Whkh mUSt endear 11 to a11 lovers of 

chwactefaf ^ St ? SS . laid by the PN.E.U. on habit and 
savs • “ Hp C T PaiC knowledge, Professor Earl Barnes 

admirable. "American educat Un ‘° n aSain S6emS *° m ° S * 
child’s nature should that a11 parts ° f a 

devote all our h -+ cultivated, but in our schools we 

It certainly seems^ ^ the cl,ltivation of the mind. 

souls of men, mind is one ofthefit “ ^ devd °P ment ° f the 
all our animal existence wp . * powers to appear. During 

of natural selection, a fund of'se' UP ’ throu S h P™ cesses 

lives corresponds with foil - 1 nsiblllt Y which in our individual 
in our social life. Thi ° rC ’ P rover bs, classics and tradition 

mass of sensibility is the store-house 
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(rom which we draw most of the wisdom which we disolav 
in our lives. Quickened by worthy exoerienrP c+ - P ! 
by noble ideals, this sensibility produces the fine fruit Tg^d 
living. The mind, on the other hand, is an ignorant , in S , 
of yesterday full of swagger and pretence, but really so weak 
and ignorant that it would perish overnight if not sustained 
by the sensibilities. ‘ lned 

“The P.N.E.U recognises these facts, though it might 
object to this statement of them, and in its teachings and 
practice, especially in that very remarkable series of books 
written by your wise founder, Miss Mason, they are constantly 
recognised. The Union always recognises that in teaching 
a child how to fold a napkin, or how to play with another 
child, we are doing something vastly more educative than 
when we are teaching him to read or do sums. Hence your 
curricula are social and esthetic, and ethical and religious, 
while ours are scholastic. It is this varied education of the 
sensibilities which the family can give far better than any 
school which can be devised.” 

Although, as Professor Earl Barnes truly points out, the 
1 N.E.U. lays especial stress on habit and character, or as 
he calls it, “ the education of the sensibilities,” yet the 
education of the mind is by no means lost sight of. 

At the Annual Conference of the P.N.E.U., held in May, 
1903, the founder of the Union, Miss Charlotte Mason, taking 
as her text Bacon’s dictum : “ Studies serve for Delight, 

for Ornament, and for Ability ” launched a P.N.E.U. 
Manifesto,* indicating the lines along which the studies of 
young children should be conducted. 

The system here outlined has indeed been actually followed 
out in the Parents' Review School, an organisation which serves 
as a guide to studies in many home-schoolrooms, and has 
now spread to schools. 

The following extracts from the Manifesto will to some 
extent indicate its scope : — 

“ Every child has a right of entry to several fields of 
knowledge.” 

“ Every normal child has an appetite for such knowledge. 

* This manifesto was published in the Parents' Review for October, 1903. 
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“ Children can 
Things, e.g 

i. 

ii. 

iii. 

iv. 


“ This appetite or desire foi knowledge is a sufficient 

for school-work, if the knowledge be fitly given.” mula s 

a, * * * jj. 

be most fitly educated on Things and £ k 

Natural Obstacles for physical contention 
climbing, swimming, walking, etc. ’ as ln 

Material to work in— wood, leather, clay, e t c 
Natural Objects in situ — Birds, plants,’ s t r 
stones, etc. ’ eams > 

Objects of Art. 
v. Scientific Apparatus, etc. 

“The value of this education by Things is receivin 
recognition, but intellectual education to be derived f 6 
Books is still for the most part to seek. Every scholar of°^ 
years old and upwards should study with ‘ delight ’ his own 
living Books, on every subject in a pretty wide curriculum 
Children between six and eight must for the most part have 
heir books read to them). This plan has been tried with 

rooms reSU i f ° r the ' ast twelve y ears in man y home school- 

means' the ““l 0 ' 1 I SCh °° 1S ' We COntend tha ‘ by this 
soeffine mechanical difficulties of education -reading, 

themselves°to P b°e S1 ‘ for delight ; and studies P rove 

“We arpno , & f° r ornament, and for ability.’ 

schools, elementary 6 ^ theSG pnnci P les are workable in all 

working to simolifir t” Sec0ndar y '> that they tend in the 

they lend thermal - & 10n ’ ea)nom y> and discipline ; and that 

which will meet most 7 SpeciaPy to the solving of a difficulty 

secondary schools ■ oun ty Councils, the formation of small 

Here is a bolfstm . SGm ^ districts ” 

to studies ; and it is f I? 1 * educa tional principles in regard 
written examinations ° f ° VVed a number of examples from 
P ar t in home school™ ° chlldren brought up for the most 

Per haps the mo st r S ’ ? ndUCted ° n thesc lincs ’ 

Manifesto i s t h e point to notice about this 

Uln g books, — not tevf ? mpPas ^ s laid on the importance of 
b ° St peo P le ~ after sturh °° S ° r com Phations— and I think 
in°] Ught Up ° nlivin gboop ln§ theSe exam inations of children 
dosing remarks • S “ cons ider Miss Mason justffie 

Meanwhile, our plea is, and we 
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have justified it by experiment tw 

opened to boys and girls until ' they areTt least' ^ 

and always the doors of good houses • th^ t !? * f ° L Urteen ’ 
introduced to no subject whatever through 0 I f ** 
abstracts, or selections ; that they shall knot whaTtotoryTs’ 
what literature is, what science is what life ;! Y ! ’ 

living books of those who know. We know it r 
because we have done it and are d„L T 0 “ 

If conviction has indeed reached us the Mapna Ch + 
of children’s .intellectual liberty is before us. The need is 
immediate, the means are evident. This, at least, I think 
we ought to claim that, up to the age of fourteen all boys 
and girls shall be educated on some such curricula, ilith some 
such habit of Books, as we have been considering.” 

+ w ha u7 qU ? ted at T S ° me length from this Manifesto, to show 
hat although the P.N.E.U. lays greater stress on character 

than on knowledge, yet it by no means underrates the latter. 

will be noticed also that one branch of the studies here 
recommended— that of living books as opposed to text-books 
and compilations— is specially adapted for home-teaching. 
1 speak with some small experience as a school-master, having 
been an Instructor of Cadets for some six years at the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich ; and I must confess that 
with large classes and outside examinations the text-book 
may be necessary. I must even plead guilty to having per- 
petrated a text-book myself for the use of cadets. But none 
the less, as a parent, do I strongly endorse Miss Mason’s 
opinion as to the value of living books. It is one of 
those cases where the parent can approach the educational 
ideal more closely than the professional teacher, and may 
most efficiently co-operate with the latter by preventing 
knowledge from being devitalized by school drudgery or the 
text-book. 

So much for the P.N.E.U. philosophy as regards studies. 
But after all its main raison d’etre is to disseminate sound 
ideas as to character-training. “ Education is a science of 
relations ” is its watchword as regards studies ; but the 
motto : “ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life,” 
is printed at the commencement of every number of the 
P arents ’ Review. 
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It is this latter aspect of education its aspect as a character 
tnininc agency-that is specially emphasised by the P.N.E.U 
in order that national education may be fully develops 
in this direction, the parent must be enlisted as well as ^ 
...„i,„ . indeed the co-operation of the parent is the 


important of the two. 

On this point listen to the words of Rousseau -Rousseau 
who may be considered the pioneci of the modern educational 
movement— “ The early part of education is that which 
concerns us most, and this pait is incontestably the province 

of women As the mother is the only true nurse, 

so is the father the only true preceptor. Let them mutually 
agree in the practice of their duty as well as in the theory • 
let their child pass from the hands of one to the other. He 
will be better educated by a judicious father, though of confined 
talents, than by the most able master in the world ; for zeal 
will better supply the place of abilities, than abilities make 
up for the want of zeal. But it will be said, other business, 
employments, duties— Duties ! Surely those of a father are 
of the highest importance ! ” 


The above extracts are taken from a translation of Emile , 
published in Edinburgh in 1763. 

It is because the P.N.E.U. has grasped the fact that the 
practice and the theory of education do not necessarily reveal 

lemse v es to parents by the light of nature that I recommend 
the Union to your notice. 


m * i ° usseau wr °te his famous treatise on education, 
the fahrir t0 ra * Se status of teachers, to improve 

much ha h * 7 1S ‘° inCreaSe their nuances, but not 

Out their dnt " ° ne *° asslst P are nts to realise and to carry 
The mren ‘h aS ,, regardS ‘ he traini "g of the young. 

*o the mutual *7* a l' 4 **® Ut elbowed out by the teacher, 

the nineteenth cemutvThi^ b ° th ' At the beginning ,° f 

case. The obvious / d ° eS not a PP ear to have been the 
t0 the multitude of fh* WaS Clear and plain ‘ N ° W ° Wing 
tinguish the wood ° Ie6S ’ Some us are unable to dis- 

The following is on a , 

Lette r* on the Fin ! extract from Elizabeth Hamilton s 
mu st have been n T V Princi P les of Education. The book 
°Pu ar one in its day, for , the copy I have 
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seen in the old Cambridge Library at Halifax— nub 
1818, was one of a sixth edition. At that time, the rm 
all events, was given her true place in the educational 
of thmgs. When we observe,” writes the author (r 
how ineffectually, throughout all ages, wisdom has 
by her instructive lessons, to restrain the passions 
infancy might have been subdued ; to awaken the al 
which in infancy might have been cherished ; and to ir 
those intellectual energies, which ought in infancy 
been exercised, it will not seem hyperbolical to ass. 
if mothers were universally qualified for the proper perf 
of these important duties, it would do more tow; 
progressive improvement of the human race, than 
discoveries of science, and researches of philosophy ! 




